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Sketching on the Run 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 


ITH every advance in the sciences 

and each step in transportation 
new fields are opened up for the artist. 
New mediums to work with, new vistas 
and new corners of the world unfolded 
for picturing and recording with the 
pencil and brush or camera. When 
JulesVerne wrote his talesof imaginative 
trips to the bottom of the sea and his 
tales of trips through the skies, we little 
thought that a few years would realize 
the possibility of our seeing actually 
exhibited submarine scenes painted 
under the water, or expansive sky 
scenes painted from airplanes. Who 
knows but a few more years will result 
in our viewing scenes painted on the 
moon or views at the north pole! 

To the uninitiated, the artist is one 
who,with various contraptions, parasols, 
dangling easels and paint pots, plods 
over the plowed fields and settles on a 
certain spot, painting until the cows 
come home, repeating the operation until 
a large canvas space is covered with a 
glorious scene; all of the work being 
done on the spot after many days of 
labor. 

To those who know, the real artist 
makes a series of notes, just as a writer 
would for a description, or as a musician 
would for a musical theme. He re- 
turns to his studio and, with his mental 
records and sketch records, he blends his 
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individual rendering into an expression 
that is a personal presentation of the 
subject. 

The artist today must have a reten- 
tive memory; he must be able to grasp 
the important composition features 
rapidly and assemble them finally to the 
best advantage. To know any success- 
ful artist, whether he is illustrator, 
designer, or sculptor, is to know that a 
sketch book or note pad is a steadfast 
companion and that every point of 
artistic interest at every stopping place 
or along the road is meat for his study 
or subject for the jotting pen or pencil. 

The most charming scenes in nature 
are the evasive ones, those that flash 
beauty for our eyes during a few minutes 
only and then are gone. The hours 
from the hour before sunset to moonset 
are those hours that appeal to many 
artists, and those who paint the witch- 
ery of night must depend on notes, the 
“anointed eye,’”’ and memory. 

For those who travel much or those 
who take frequent sketching trips, the 
cumbersome sketch outfit or elaborate 
color palette is undesirable. Each suc- 
cessive trip teaches the traveling artist 
what not to take and what mediums will 
respond most rapidly to his efforts and 
at the same time take least space. 

Naturally the locality to be visited 
will often designate the possible sub- 














ILLUSTRATION 2 i SKETCHING WITH PENCIL AND CRAYON 








TWO METHODS OF SIMPLIFIED SKETCHING. ABOVE, THE USE OF BLACK AND WHITE CRAYON PENCIL 
ON A GRAY PAPER. BELOW IS SHOWN A SKETCH MADE WITH A FOUNTAIN PEN, THE TONES BEING 
MADE WITH A MOISTENED BRUSH WHICH CARRIES THE INK FROM THE LINES 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 j SKETCHING WITH PENCIL AND CRAYON 


TWO SKETCHES OF OLD NANTUCKET. ABOVE IS SHOWN A PENCIL SKETCH WITH OVER WASHES OF 
BLACK WATER COLOR AND A FEW TOUCHES OF WHITE WATER COLOR PAINT. BELOW IS A SKETCH 
ON A TONED PAPER MADE WITH PASTELLO CRAYON. THE WHITE PARTS ARE ERASED 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, April 192 
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SKETCHING ON THE RUN 


LEMOS 





jects and thereby influence the kind of 
medium and surface to work upon. A 
convenient pencil sketch pad is one 
made of good pencil paper with gummed 
edges on three sides. This pad is 
slipped into a light folder. An inside 
cover of the folder contains an envelope 
section to hold the completed sketches. 
The gummed sides of the pad prevents 
wind blowing the paper up; should the 
artist sketch out of doors;.a knife passed 
under the three sides of the top sheet 
releases it readily and the completed 
sketch is passed into the envelope. 
Sheets of oiled paper may be used be- 
tween pencil sketches to prevent their 
rubbing off against each other where a 
soft pencil is used. 

The whole pad should not be too 
heavy to be comfortably held with one 
hand and not so small as to be awkward 
to hold. Pads about.9.x 12 inches or 
11 x 14 inches, are convenient to use. 
One corner can rest upon the left hip, 
while the left forearm. supports the 
upper side, the left hand holding the 
pad firmly for the use of the pencil in 
the right hand. 

While nearly everyone carries a 
fountain pen, there are few who realize 
that, with a small brush added to the 
pocket and a pad of ink or pencil paper, 
a quick and effective sketch medium is 
available. I. have seen a number of 
fountain pen sketches made in this 
manner which almost imparted the 
charm of an etching. 

The subject is rendered in ink with 
the fountain pen just as any ink sketch 
would be made. The brush is then 
moistened in water (a small bottle of 
water may be used for this purpose) and 
the moistened brush washed over cer- 
tain spaces will cause a tint of ink to 


cover the spaces, as the ink lines will be 
moistened and will impart the tint. 
Where stronger washes are desired, the 
brush can be touched to the point of 
the pen, the pen, in this way, acting as 
an ink fountain. The blue tone of the 
fountain pen ink gives a pleasing tint, 
which, combined with the darker lines 
of the pen strokes, produces a virile 
sketch, permanent in quality. 

For those more accustomed to work- 
ing in dark and light, a gray paper 
sketch pad can be used and a white 
crayon pencil and a dark or black 
crayon pencil will give mediums easily 
carried. The whole subject can be 
sketched with the black crayon pencil 
and a few highlights added in white 
crayon, or one or two portions may be 
lightened. Thus a great deal of the 
subject is expressed with very little 
work. 

Another way that this same method 
can be applied is to cover a number of 
sheets with a tint produced by rubbing 
charcoal dust or chalk crayon dust on 
paper. When this tint is even, it is 
affixed by spraying a slight spray of 
fixitive (white shellac thinned with 
alcohol, half and half). The tint should 
be affixed only enough so that it will not 
rub off freely, but will respond to re- 
moval with an eraser. When sketching, 
an eraser with whittled sides, so as to 
give varying edges, is used to produce 
the highlights and the light spaces. 
The pencil or crayon lines which are 
placed on this surface must necessarily 
be definite and direct as they cannot be 
erased. Tentative quick-lines may be 
drawn lightly, but it must be remem- 
bered that only such lines can be erased 
as come within the white erased spaces. 
This method will drill the artist or 
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PAPER WORK 18 50 SKETCHING PORTFOLIO 
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A SIMPLE PORTFOLIO, WITH ENVELOPE FOR HOLDING FINISHED SKETCHES AND A STIFF COVER FOR 
WORKING ON, CAN ALSO CARRY A COLOR NOTATION CHART, AND THE PAPER PAD. THIS WILL PROVE 
A REAL HELP WHEN SKETCHING ON THE RUN 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, April 1928 
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lines he wants 
that 


student to know what 
before he puts them down, and 
once put they should remain. 

For a color sketch medium, a collec- 
tion of semi-hard chalks, or pastels, is 
the best that I know of. I 
have used for years the Pastellos, the 


medium 


crayon chalks known as 1044 and made 
When 
used on a medium rough paper surface, 
gray toned or colored, the results are 


by the American Crayon Co. 


excellent as a finished sketch or as a 
notation. When a black crayon pencil 
such as a Conté or Wolff pencil is added, 
the sketch black 
crayon drawing and the color notes 
added with the Pastellos. 

For 


records are desired 


can be made as a 


work or where color 
without 
using color, the Munsell Color Notation 
Whatever 


difference of opinion may exist between 


museum 
actually 


System is used by many. 


art educators as to the various color 
theories advanced by teachers or scien- 
tists, we are all greatly indebted to Mr. 
Munsell for his system of color notation. 
By his system we can record by 
numerals and letters, color hues, values, 
and intensities, so that the colors can be 
closely duplicated later by anyone who 
understands the notations. It permits 
artists to record a color theme, just as 
the musician uses his musical notes or 
as a stenographer records a dictation. 
For those who wish a simplified color 
notation system, I suggest that the six 
hues, vellow, red, 


standard orange, 


violet, blue, and green, be used with 
possibly three values and three intensi- 
The values 
are decreasing strengths of the hue made 
by adding water; and the intensities are 
made by increasing the black (or comple- 
mentary the hue. The 
intensities may be increased in value 


ties accompanying them. 


portion) in 


or they may remain the same value to 
each other, their difference being that 
the mixtureof black and pure hue varies, 
causing a difference in the purity of the 


chroma or hue without necessarily 
changing the value. With letters and 
numerals the color notations can be 


fairly estimated and the addition of a 
plus sign or minus sign can help de- 
termine more closely the color division. 

With the use of this chart, a student 
will be helped in training his eye to 
memorize color. In a short time the 
chart can be discarded on the trip; it is 
then used as a record when entering the 
color on the sketch. 

A trip is very much more worth while 
if the artist, teacher, or student does not 
depend entirely upon observation notes 
but adds in definite records some lines 
and forms and color notes of the many 
wonderful things that the world holds 
out for those who journey here and 
Such records have proved of 
The 
art student should be encouraged to see 
the value of the sketch and notebook, 
and to bank his notations toward future 


there. 
inestimable value to many artists. 


application. 











ILLUSTRATION 2 4-30 PEN SKETCHES 









































SKETCHES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF HENRY TURNER BAILEY WHO KNOWS HOW TO SKETCH ON THE 
RUN, AND HAS THEREBY ASSEMBUED A WEALTH OF NOTATIONS FOR FURTHER REFERENCE 
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Homes for Our Traveling Songsters 


STELLA JACKSON PAULUS 


HEER UP! Cheer up! The robins 
are telling us that Spring is here. 

As the birds come to us this year with 
their joyous greeting, let us do some- 
thing for them to show our appreciation 
and love. Shall 1 tell you what we can 
do? The birds will be delighted to find 
charming little houses built for them 
according to their standards of comfort 
and beauty. I know because I have 
had all the joy of making such houses 
and having the birds tell me how much 
they liked them. ‘‘He who knows and 
knowsthat heknowsis wise; follow him.”’ 
So I ask you to come along and have a 
good time; for there is no greater 
pleasure than thatof creatingsomething. 
And now you may have the benefit of 
my experience. 

Once upon a time there was a club, 
back in central Wisconsin, known as 
the Happy Thought Boosters. In it 
there were forty members all the way 
from four to forty years of age. One 
of the happy thoughts that came to 
me to boost was to make bird houses, 
and it came to me from a visit to one of 
the loveliest homes in St. Paul where 
forty children live happily together. 
(It is called an Orphan Home. That 
may not sound good to you; but it would 
if you had ever been there, because you 
see, well— it’s different. A sweet lady 
is a real mother to all these children and 
she is interested in everything good and 
knows how to draw out the good in 


folks.) 


They had taken part in a bird 


house contest there in St. Paul, and 
these children had prizes. It 
seemed that our Happy Thoughters 
should be able to do as well. 

I wrote to Washington, D. C., for 
Government Bulletins on Bird Houses, 
and how to make them, asking for 
twenty, so that each family could have 
one. Only ten were sent us; so I wrote 
to our Congressman, asking him to send 
us ten more. He answered that he was 
very glad to help us out because he 
considered this question of caring for the 
birds a very important one. People are 
realizing that ‘“‘There’s a reason,” and a 
very good one, for helping and encourag- 
ing the birds! We wanted to get the 
benefit of what others had learned as to 
the best way of doing our work. 

One day in March, our houses were 
brought together in a charming exhibit. 
Some of these little were so 
attractive that I went to work to see 
if I could make copies. I did make some 
houses—over one-fourth before I could 
stop. The most artistic ones were made 
of wood, covered with bark such as 
birch and bass wood. These look as 
though they belong in the trees where 
they are placed, and it seemed as though 
the birds liked them best of all. The 
birds find a way of expressing their 
appreciation. Nearly 
work in my garden a little wren from 
one of these cotes would come and perch 
on a branch right over my head, follow- 
ing me wherever I worked and chatter- 


won 


houses 


always when at 
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WOODWORK 30 13 BIRD HOUSES 
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A PAGE OF INTERESTING BIRD HOUSES THAT CAN BE MADE BY THE AVERAGE BOY OR GIRL. HOUSES 
WITH A RUSTIC FINISH ARE MUCH PREFERRED BY THE FEATHERED TENANTS AND FIT BETTER INTO 
THEIR SURROUNDINGS 
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The 
“He is just 


ing away like an old friend. 
children would call to me: 
saying ‘thank you’.”’ 

At first, | made the houses of woodand 
fastened the bark on with staples; but 
later I found that there were slabs of 
wood from which the bark had never 
been removed that could be used just as 
they were. Such beautiful pieces of 
wood as we found! and to think that we 
had been burning them up, unconscious 
The woodshed began 


There 


of their beauty! 
to seem like a treasure house. 
were many odd shapes that made unique 
remember that one looked 
I had such fun and 
got so enthusiastic over my handiwork 
that I had to show each piece to the 


houses. I 
like a wise old owl. 


family and to the neighbors as soon as it 
was finished. I wish that I had taken 
pictures of them all to show you; but 
you will be able to make just such 
interesting ones when you get at it. 
Mine have been scattered all over the 
United States. 
enthusiasm that the rest of the family 


So contagious was my 


and the neighbors were soon bringing in 


their productions. One clever 


took a block 


a band saw 


man 
a round block—and with 
hollowed out the inside, 
leaving about half an inch of wood with 
the bark. 


and drainage, and with floor and roof 


This with holes for entrance 


added, was a finished house and a most 
attractive one. 

The model wren house has a floor 
one to six 


The hole 


for entrance should not be larger than a 


four by four inches from 


inches below the entrance. 


twenty-five cent piece, for if it is larger 
the The 
English sparrow has forfeited any claim 


sparrow is sure to get in. 


to our protection and help because of his 
selfish and disagreeable way of driving 


away the other birds. I have watched a 
sparrow try for an hour to get into a 
wren house. He got very excited be- 
cause he could get only a peek in. | 
like to put a branch under the entrance 
because from such perches the birds sing 
many an inspiring Matin and Even- 


Wi A vd 


houses, but wrens are easily satisfied. 


Song. is the best material for 
A tomato can that I covered with birch 
bark and hung in a crab apple tree was 
the home of several little wren families. 
Gourds make fairly good nests by cutting 
a hole in the side for entrance and one 
in the bottom for drainage. A number 
of these hung in a row are quite apt to 
attract a colony of martins. 

Bluebirds need a little larger house 
The floor should be 
five by five inches, about six inches be- 


than the wrens. 

low the entrance. The entrance, too, 
must be larger, about one and one-half 
This is 
enough for the sparrow, but the blue- 


inches in diameter. large 
bird can hold his own in a struggle with 
For hanging these houses, 
I cut a solid piece of tin with a hole in it 
and attached it to the back of the box, 
extending a little above the top. 


his enemy. 


Robins need help in making their 
homes as they are poor nest builders. 
(I have seen several tragedies in their 
families because of this; both the eggs 
and the young birds falling tothe ground.) 
The robins, however, are very shy about 
accepting man-made houses. One or 
more sides must be left entirely open for 
them, and the openings must be quite 
large. 

Such houses have been used by brown 
thrashers, robins, and one case is on 
record of a song sparrow taking such a 
house. When not occupied, they make 


nice feeding boxes for the birds. Downy 
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BIRD LIFE 13 1-30 BIRD HOUSES 














THE UPPER PANELS SHOW BIRD HOUSES MADE BY SCHOOL BOYS TO BE PLACED IN PUBLIC PARKS 
AND GARDENS. AT THE BOTTOM IS A GROUP OF RUSTIC BIRD HOUSES MADE BY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
MIDDLETON, OHIO 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, April 19 
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woodpeckers are considered master- 
builders, but some of them have been 
known to use a built house. Red- 
headed and golden-fronted woodpeckers 
and flickers readily accept man-made 
houses. 

Only a few years ago there were but 
four species commonly regarded as 
house birds. These were the wren, the 
bluebird, the tree swallow, and the 
martin. Since man began to study the 
care and protection of birds, manyothers 
have been attracted by houses. All 
houses should have ventilation without 
draft on the nest. A drainage hole 
covered bythe nest is a good precaution. 
Points of nails and screws must be 
covered. A way should be planned for 
opening and cleaning houses. 

Mr. James Dodson, vice-president of 
the American Audubon Society, tells us 
many interesting things he has learned 
about birds and what they like. Birds 
are attracted, for instance, by a bit of 
red cedar, and they enjoy a small piece 
of shiny metal to use as a mirror. This 
metal must, of course, be non-corrodible. 
They do not like houses painted inside. 
Birds are really very particular about 
some things. I know of a bird that 


found a lot of hair that a lady lost out of 
a window. There was both black and 
white hair and the bird separated it all, 
putting all of the dark hair on the out- 
side of the nest and all of the white on 
the inside. The lady did not know what 
had become of her hair until the nest was 
found months afterward. 

Birds are valuable not only from an 
economic standpoint in protecting the 
crops from destructive insects, but also 
because of their beauty and their songs. 
There is a love song in every human 
heart and everything that helps to 
draw this into expression should be 
cultivated. I do not mean a senti- 
mental kind of love song, but a wonder- 
ful out-pouring of love for all that is 
good and beautiful and true. Surely 
the first glad song of the robin, the 
pretty chatter of the wren, the beautiful 
color of the bluebird, the liquid tones of 
the meadow lark and song sparrow, all 
arouse in us a consciousness of the truth 
of being and the goodness of life. 

I send this out with the hope that it 
will help you to find the joy of creating 
something that is not only artistic but 
also practical and expressive of loving 
service. 
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5 EVEN THE INDIANS USED TO HANG GOURDS TO THEIR 5 
5 WIGWAM POLES FOR THE MARTINS. THE GREEKS 9 
os CELEBRATED THE SWALLOWS IN POETRY AND SONG AS = 
5 EARLY AS THE DAWN OF AUTHENTIC HISTORY. OUR BE 
: BIRDS ARE WORTH MANY TIMES OVER THEIR BOARD g 
| AND LODGING WHICH THEY PAY WITH THEIR BEAUTY 
. AND THEIR SONG. —C. F. Hodge = 
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EASTER PRVJECTS 
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HERE ARE SOME UNIQUE IDEAS FOR EASTER CARDS. SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS THIS YEAR WITH A 
BUNNY OR A CHICK THAT POPS OUT FROM HIS EASTER BOX. THESE WERE DESIGNED BY ALICE M. 
HAZARD 
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A PRETTY BIRD BATH 








A Pretty Bird Bath 


ERE are some ideas for a bird bath 
that the 
readily make from cement. 


average craftsman can 
Figure 1 shows the completed bath 
with a place for the water and a little 
trough in which grain may be placed. 
This bath has also a border in colors. 
These are the directions for making it: 
Draw on your oilcloth-covered table a 
circle 17 inches in diameter. Using the 
same center, draw another circle inside 
the large one, which shall be 9 inches in 
diameter. If you want a border, draw 
other circles, lining off a space 2 inches 
wide and 1 inch from the outside circle. 
Model of plasticine a solid cylinder, 9 
inches in diameter, and 21% inches thick. 
Model 

a tile of plasticine 14-inch thick and so 
large that the 
border on it. On this draw the border 


Place this in the inside circle. 


you can draw entire 


(see Figure 2) and out of it cut the forms 
which are to make the colored spaces in 


the border. Arrange these pieces with- 


in the space lined off for a border, and on 
the outside circle build a wall of plasti- 


cine 3 inches high. This mould 
should then look like Figure 3, and is 


ready for the cement, to be poured in. 
Mix the cement with water till it is a 
little thicker than thick cream, and pour 
it into the mould till it to the 
top of outer wall, completely covering 
everything within this wall. When this 
is quite hard, turn it over and pull out 


comes 


the plasticine. If you want the border to 
be in colors, mix cement with petroma 
color, and pour the mixture into the 
littledepressions which make the pattern. 
When this is quite hard, file it off even 
with the other surface and sandpaper it, 
if you like. 

If you care for a food trough, lay a 
roll of plasticine in the mould where you 
want the trough. The trough will, of 
course, be as deep as the roll of plasticine 
is thick. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


He does not wear a Joseph’s coat 


Of many colors smart and gay, 


His suit is Quaker brown and gray, 
With darker patches at the throat 
And yet of all the well-dressed throng 


Not one can sing so brave a song. 


It makes the pride of looks appear 
A vain and foolish thing to hear 


His “* 
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Sweet-sweet-sweet-very merry cheer.’’ 


—Henry Van Dyke 




















SCHOOL TOPICS 1 17 A BIRD BATH 











THREE VIEWS SHOWING HOW THE BIRD BATH IS MADE. BEAUTIFUL COLOR EFFECTS 
CAN BE OBTAINED BY USING THE NEW PETROMA COLORS, MIXING THEM WITH CEMENT 
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My Sketchbook and Me 


LOUISE D 


NLY those who possess a sketch- 

book—perhaps shabby and worn 
and with leaves yellow with age—know 
the pleasure and the thrill of the wonder- 
ful memory trips it holds. A sketch- 
book gives the greatest joy when, after 
a long, long time, you settle down of an 
evening to review its contents, and to 
re-read the be-scribbled footnotes and 
color notations. 

The hike through the black forests 
among the peasant folks in Germany; 
those were such care-free, sunny days. 
We hiked from village to village, along 
well-known foot-paths, past fields rich 
with harvests, and -through long 
stretches of dark green forests, whose 
black shadows formed a background 
for the occasional linden, maple, and 
birch trees, golden and scarlet in 
autumn colors. The blueberry shrubs 
in the green moss and the blackberry 
vines along the paths displayed their 
brilliant foliage also; and everywhere 
crimson toad stools made one feel that 
dwarfs must be lurking about in the 
woods. 

In the clearings and open fields 
peasants were cutting hay, standing 
knee deep in the waving green grass. 
Barefoot girls were raking the same into 
neat piles, while others were driving 
clumsy carts, heavy with the weight of 
harvests. The oxen trudged along 
slowly and patiently. 

It was not a bird call that we heard, 
but a herds-boy off on the hillside, 
tending the cattle. The tinkling bells, 


. TESSIN 


and the clear, fine notes from his hand- 
carved coo-coo whistle still ring in my 
ears. The bashful goose girl farther 
down in the meadow, would never admit 
that she had been listening to every note 
of his bird song. 

The homes of the peasants hold 
countless material for studies. One old 
dwelling in particular, with an interest- 
ing history, dates back six hundred 
years. Its roof is thatched and moss- 
covered; its many tiny windows shine 
with cleanliness; and the queer old 
baleony of carved wood is weathered 
and gray with age. Harvests are 
stored above, while cattle and live stock 
find shelter below in the rear. The 
family living rooms form the front half 
of the house. 

During the summer, the peasants 
work in the fields. In winter, their 
main occupation is wood carving, partic- 
ularly the decoration of coo-coo clocks 
and wooden carved toys. The women 
weave cluny and delicate filet laces 

The interior furnishings of the home 
consist of heavy, massive pieces. In 
place of our modern furnaces, they 
enjoy the huge, old-fashioned tile stove 
with its inviting bench, which is built 
all around the stove. The bedroom 
furniture was amusing. The bed, which 
was large and clumsy, was decorated 
with an intricately carved border and 
high posts, over which was stretched a 
fine, clean linen canopy. Next to the 
bed, on the wall, hung a foreboding coo- 
coo clock. Immediately below it, at- 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 6-21 GERMAN PEASANTS 
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tached to a stout cord and tied to a big 
nail, a queer, old-fashioned lantern. It 
impressed me as being a stern warning 
to the younger members of the family 
who might stay out late. 

Market day in the village brought 
with it much bustle and excitement. 
The brass band and a veteran organist 
furnished the music. Furniture was 
auctioned at one booth, while every- 
thing from clothing to fine art and 
sausages could be had at any of the 
other booths, which were arranged along 
either side of the main village street. 
On such days, the only moving picture 
show offers a program, and on this 
particular day the picture was adver- 
tised as: “An Sensational 
Film.” We attended, of course, and 
were carried back to New York, with its 
looming sky-scrapers and its bustle of 
crowds and autos on Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, while we smiled with “ Bill” 
Hart. 

At the Inn, after the day’s business, 


American 
b 





young and old gathered to celebrate. 
They are a friendly, hospitable lot. 
Introductions are not customary: | 
found myself getting acquainted with 
jolly wood-carvers and friendly mer- 
All those who did not dance 
sang a varying accompaniment to the 
The 
Innkeeper, a heavy, muscular fellow, 
and his wife, who had the bloom of good 
health on her cheeks, served wine and ale. 
The air was dense with the smoke of 


chants. 


music of a guitar and accordion. 


tobacco, for here folks were enjoying 
pipes—the old-fashioned, long pipe that 
most of us like to see in pictures. 

The people are devout Catholics. At 
every turn of the road, and in most un- 
expected find a_ simple 
crucifix, always of carved wood. On 
Sunday morning, church bells ring from 
every country and village belfry. Young 
and old wander along the country roads 


places, we 


attired in their quaint costumes, and 
‘arrying prayer and hymn books in their 
hands. 


THE 
HAND CARVED 
Co0o-coo .. 
WHISTLE . °] 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 6 SKETCHBOOK PAGES 
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THE UPPER PANELS SHOW PEN AND INK SKETCHES BY MISS TESSIN. BELOW IS A SKETCH 
OF HEYBRIDGE BASIN, MALDON, ENG., BY THE ENGLISH ARTIST, E. W. CHARLTON 
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A Trip in the South Seas 


A. G. PELIKAN 


, VERY teacher owes it to himself 

and to his profession to see as 
much of the world as he possibly can. 
To the student of history, geography, 
science, art, languages and so forth, 
the experience of actually coming in 
contact with peoples of other lands, 
of seeing the industrial and natural 
wonders of the world at first hand, is 
an education not to be derived from 
books. 

My desire to visit some of the islands 
of the South Seas was not the result 
of reading Gauguin’s Noa Noa, Somer- 
set Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, 
or Frederick O’Brian’s White Shadows 
of the South Seas, but in order to see 
and learn something about a primitive 
people not yet influenced by modern 
civilization. 

My first plan was to go into the 
interior of Peru and Bolivia with the 
intention of seeing some of the Inca 
ruins the 
Cuzeo, the ancient capital of the sun 
As I was unable to make 


unearthed in vicinity of 
worshippers. 
the necessary connections in the time 
alloted to me, my second choice was 
Hawaii and Samoa. 

Now there are two ways of traveling, 
the one is to tour with an organized 
party under the direction of a travel 
bureau, where everything is taken care 
of for you, where time and money are 
not the main consideration, and where 
somebody else does the planning and 


worrying for you. The other way is 


to make out your own itinerary, and 
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and 
best 


limited amount of time 
money, determine to make the 
of it. You will have to put up with 
a good many inconveniences if you 
choose the latter course, but these will 
help to keep you keyed up and add 
to your store of experiences, details 


with a 


which you will often reminisce on. In 
my own case there was no alternative. 
As yet there are no organized tours 
travellers in 
fact in 
allowed 


or accommodations for 
the South Islands, in 
American Samoa are 
to land only when they have some 


Sea 
visitors 


specific purpose in view. 

It has been truthfully stated that 
though you travel the world over in 
search of beauty unless you have it 
find it Beauty, 
undefinable; it’s 


with not. 
though 


appreciation is to a great extent a matter 


you, you 


universal is 
of education. This is especially true 
of the arts. When you stop to consider . 
that a city makes it’s appeal to the 
visitor or traveller through its archi- 
tecture, parks, schools, museums, art 
galleries and so forth, you will see how 
important these factors are to the de- 
velopment of civic pride and beauty. 
The notable thing about western cities 
is that each claims superiority over the 
other. This brings about a healthy 
rivalry and an interest in the progress 
of the community. Such places, for 
instance, as the Field Museum in 
Chicago or the William De Young Mu- 
seum in San Francisco are monuments 
worthy of universal admiration. 
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My itinerary included the island of 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Tutuila, Ofu, 
Olasenga and Tau. The picturesque- 
ness of these islands is indescribable. 
Color combinations of such exquisite 
beauty as to thrill the sensitive ob- 
server to the very finger tips, present 
themselves in a continuous array of 
splendor; a veritable paradise for the 
colorist. 

As part of my work was to collect 
material for the Kent Scientific Mu- 
seum of Grand Rapids and also to 
make a study of primitive art, I 
was unable to these 
kaleidoscopic impressions. 

There being no hotel at Pango Pango, 
I spent the first evening in a little room 


record many of 


above a store kept by a Scotchman. 
The next morning I presented myself to 
Governor Evans gave 
valuable advice as to the handling of 
the natives, telling me to be kind but 


who me some 


firm with them and to avoid any criti- 
cism of the Government as the natives 
are easily led and also easily misled. 
He then directed Judge Hall who is 
also secretary of native affairs to give me 
a letter directed to all the chiefs and 
to all the natives of American Samoa. 

My next move was to Fangatonga, a 
little village on Tutuila where I made 
my headquarters at the hut of Kate and 
his family. The conversation at this 
time consisted of inarticulate grunts, 
motioning, and gesticulating without 
either party understanding the other. 
It was fortunate when I came across 
Tui, a finely-built, capable Samoan who 
had been sent to San Francisco with a 
group of other natives, picked for their 
skill in singing and dancing. Tui was 
able to speak quite a little English and 


consented to act as my guide. From 


now on I lived Fa Samoa, that is ac- 
cording to Samoan customs. Anything 
I did according to white man’s custom 
was Fa Palangi. The word Palangi 
is a derivation of the word Papalangi 
which means “from heaven”’ or ‘out 
of the clouds” and was the name given 
to the first white visitors to the island. 

A great deal of etiquette is observed 
by the Samoans in their 
with each other. Many of these cus- 
toms have been handed down from 
past generations and are still ob- 
served. For example, sitting with the 
legs straight out was one of the causes 
It was always difficult for 
me to sit with my legs crossed, but in or- 
der to be polite I pulled my knees close 


intercourse 


for offense. 


to my chin and kept this position as 
long as I could. At times my legs 
became so cramped that I simply had 
to stretch them out in front of me, in 
that case I would cover them up with 
a mat. The natives laughed at me a 
good deal for this and gave me the 
Vae faatu which literally 
means “legs straight up” but broadly 


name of 


translated means ‘“‘the man who can’t 
sit with his legs crossed.”” A German 
trader who was on the island of Tau 
they called 
fibre.” 
Equipped with a V. P. 
sketch book, some plugs of tobacco 
(for the men), chewing gum (for the 
native girls and women), cotton lava 


“remnants of cocoanut 


Camera, a 


lavas’ (loin cloths), mosquito netting, 
etc., | would start over the long trails 
leading from village to village. 

At Fagasa I was received by the 
polinu who took me to the hut of the 
chief. A native missionary, an old 
friend of Jack London’s, read my letter 


from Governor Evans to the chief. 
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I was then given fine mats on which to 
rest myself after the long journey. 
The reception of a visitor, if that 
visitor is welcome, is always celebrated 
by the drinking of kava. Kava is an 
infusion of the root of the pepper-plant 
(piper-methy sticum). The outer bark 
is scraped off and the root is then cut 
into small pieces. Young women chew 
these into a pulp and spit this into a 
large wooden bowl. When all is chewed, 
water is added, the brewer meanwhile 
stirring it into a muddy fluid. After 
it is well mixed a strainer or fau is 
placed in it. The brewer then presses 
the outer edge of this down the sloping 


bottom of the bowl and coaxes it 
toward him with his fingers so as to 
inclose all the solid material into a 


sort of bag or parcel. The woody 
portions remaining in it are then shaken 
out. 
peated three or four times until the 
liquid is sufficiently clear for drinking. 
For my special benefit a chicken was 
killed and boiled with the head, feet, 
and entrails intact. 

The art work of the Samoans is con- 
fined to the weaving of fine mats and 
baskets, to wood-block printing of 
their tapa cloths, to the bi-symmetric 


The process of straining is re- 


00000 OOoooooooooooOooAoOooOoA 


DON’T GET DISCOURAGED IF YOU TAKE A 
REMEMBER, 


NOW AND THEN. 


bas 


tatooing of their bodies and to the wood 
notching of their pau paus and their 
war canoes. 
interpretation is made, the designs being 
purely geometric and rhythmic in re- 
petition. They to the 
designs made pointed 
Spoon-bill or Soennecken lettering pen. 


No attempt at naturalistic 


are similar 


by a square 

Any attempt on my part to do some 
sketching or 
was usually frustrated by the entire 


painting near a village 
village surrounding me and obscuring 
my field of vision. 

In spite of this handicap I was able 
of 


sketches which were disposed of with- 


to secure a number water color 


out difficulty upon my return to Grand 


Rapids. 
The sunshine, romance, and ad- 
venture we so often read about in 


books on the South Sea Islands are all 
there. The change of climate, scenery, 
people, customs and so on all serve as 
a stimulus to our desire for knowledge. 
We must, prepared to 
make sacrifices and endure hardships 
A 
sense of humor, a few plugs of tobacco 
and sticks of chewing gum 
will often surmount unforseen difficul- 
ties. 


however, be 
in order to gain this knowledge. 


several 
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TUMBLE 


AN ANGLE-WORM 


Is 


ABOUT THE ONLY CREATURE THAT CAN’T FALL DOWN 
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EASTER CUT-UPS MADE BY GRACE CHENEY, WASHINGTON, VT LET THE LITTLE 
ARTISTS SEE WHAT THEY CAN DO WITH FOLDED PAPER AND A PAIR OF SCISSORS 
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Ornamental Garden Stakes and Flower Sticks 


C. A. KUNOU 


HE designs for garden stakes and 
flower sticks here presented are 
conventionalized The 
butterfly and afford 
excellent opportunities in learning how 


natural forms. 


insect motives 
to obtain graceful outlines and bilateral 
arrangements, both in line and color. 
The bird 


ercises for expressions in the profile line. 


motives present good ex- 

There are two methods of construct- 
ing the figures or heads of the stakes. 
By the first method, the drawing is 
traced through carbon paper onto a 
Cut 
out the pattern, obtaining a templet. 
Then the the 


templet on the surface of a one-fourth 


piece of ‘‘cover”’ or poster paper. 


trace outline around 

inch piece of pine, cedar, or basswood. 
By the second method, the drawing is 

traced directly onto the surface of the 


wood. After the design has been 
transferred to the wood by either of the 
two mentioned methods, cut out the 


Cut on the 
Sandpaper or 


pattern with a coping saw. 
line and cut to finish. 
file the rough edges, if necessary. 

Cut the stakes from a pine, cedar, or 
thick. 


These stakes should be dressed to one- 


basswood board, one-half inch 
half inch square and twenty-four inches 
Any 


would be suitable. 


length, however, 
Make vertical cuts 
in the top end with a back saw, and 
chisel out, obtaining a slot, as shown in 
Whittle the lower end of 
the stick to a point, as shown in the 
Next whittle and fit the 
figure or head into the slot, after apply- 


long. desired 


the drawing. 


drawings. 
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ing the glue. A _ half-inch brad, as 
shown in the sketch, should be use for 
This 


the mortise-and-tenon joint. 


fastening. process is based on 


In another and easier process, the 
half-inch hardwood dowel-pin may be 
used. Whittle the point on one end of 
the stake and bore with a one-fourth 
inch auger bit in the other end. Next, 
whittle the leg or lower part of the 
figure to a round shape, fitting it into 
the hole of the stake. 

In still another method, a two-inch 
finishing nail, from which the head has 
been removed, may be used as a pin. 
Bore with a fine drill, both in the end of 
the stake and in the end of the leg of the 
figure. Then join the head to the stake 
by inserting the nail half-way into the 
stake, as shown in the bilateral butter- 
fly design. This is the pin method. 
The 


flower stakes, are secured with stakes to 


best results, in painting the 
which acoat of under-paint has first been 
applied. This foundation coat should 
After 
deciding on the color to be used for the 
top coat, the painter should mix the 
color well and add to it a little white 
enamel to obtain gloss in the color. This 
first the 
shade, or dark part of the color. The 
tint, or light part, of the color is ob- 
tained by putting a very small amount 
of the shade into a large quantity of 
white The tint should be 
applied all over the stake and the head; 


dry for at least forty-eight hours. 


used for 


mixture should be 


enamel. 


when this coat has dried for at least 
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FIVE GOOD IDEAS FOR SPRING GARDEN STICKS. THESE WERE DESIGNED 
BY C. A. KUNOU, DIRECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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forty-eight hours, the decorative details 
should be painted in with the shade. 
The pattern will stand out, in pleasing 
and harmonious contrast with the tint 
or the background. 

This is a monochromatic color scheme 
sometimes called a two or three-tone 
color. It is practical, correct, artistic 
and easy for everybody to apply, and 


all the shades and tints will be related, 
as they are made from the same color, 
with addition or subtraction of white. 
The designs may, of course, be carried 
out in complementary, analogous, or 
other color schemes, but children secure 
good results more easily by using the 


method described above. 


Horses and What They Haul 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 


a loads are much too large and 
heavy for a man to move even with a 
wheelbarrow; so his big, strong friend, 
the horse, helps him with his work. 

Do you know how to draw a horse? 
One way is to make three sides of a 
square, Fig. 1. Be sure that the sides 
are as long as the top; or even a bit 
longer. Measure with the end of your 
pencil or a bit of paper. 
not tall enough, he will look like a dog. 
Draw a line for the top of his neck 
nearly as long as his back, Fig. 2, making 
it slant the way you want his neck to go. 
If he is frightened, he puts his head up. 
If a small boy gives him an apple, Fig. 3, 
he will put his head down to get it. 
Fig. 2 shows how he usually holds his 
head. A few lines will tell the thick- 
ness of his neck and body, as in Fig. 3. 

Do you know how to harness a horse? 
Watch someone do it, if you can, and 
learn what each strap and buckle is used 
for. Around his neck, close to his 
shoulders, is the collar. Just back of his 
shoulder is a big piece called the saddle, 
and the breeching keeps the load from 
pushing against the horse when he goes 
down hill. Ask someone who knows, so 
that in your pictures you can harness 


If your horse is 


the horse to any kind of a wagon or 
When 


picture you have to know just how 


carriage. you make a _ good 
things are really done. 

In Boston you would see many tip 
varts, like Fig. 4, used by the men who 
work on the city streets. Build one and 
All the city carts 
Have you a box of 


harness a horse to it. 
are colored blue. 
crayons or paints? I hope so. 

Fig. 5 is a careful drawing of a horse’s 
head, and Fig. 6 might help you to make 
his foot. Try harnessing a horse to a 
wagon, sleigh, hack, truck,and any other 
vehicle you know. Put 
the big basket, Fig. 9, on wheels and you 
will have a New England hayrack. Do 


which may 


the farmers use this kind where you 
live? 

Did you ever see wheels when they 
looked like Fig. 7? Look at the back of 
a wagon as it goes away from you. Put 
the box, Fig. 10, on the wheels, Fig. 7, 
and see if it looks like anything you ever 
saw. 
Try box, Fig. 11, on wheels. 

What would Fig. 12 be on wheels? It 
is the back view of something. Puta 
Fig. 13 is the inter- 
esting end of an ice wagon. 


Did you ever see a pie wagon? 


man on the seat. 
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A PAGE OF USEFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR LITTLE ARTISTS. BY FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS SEE HOW EASY 
IT IS TO DRAW THESE HORSES AND WAGONS. THIS PAGE IS BY MISS HELEN E. CLEAVES. 
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PAPER WORK 18 FAIRY FLOWERS 


AN INTERESTING PAGE BY MISS WELLING, SHOWING A NEW IDEA FOR YOUR NEXT LUNCHEON. SHE 
SAYS ““THEY ARE SO SIMPLE THAT PRIMARY GRADES DELIGHT IN CONCOCTING THEM AND GUESTS 
ALWAYS MAKE SURE TO CARRY THESE PLACE CARDS HOME” 
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SIX GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR LANDSCAPES THAT WILL LOOK WELL IN A CIRCLE. THESE ARE BY THE 
STUDENTS OF MISS TESSIN, NAPA HIGH SCHOOL, CAL. SUCH WORK IS WELL ADAPTED TO CRAFTS 
PROJECTS 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, April 192 
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Turquoise and Indians 


W. R. 


O START my story, I will begin by 

saying that I cannot understand 
why all jewelry workers do not have 
little lapidary shops of their own, and in 
this way turn out their own gem stones 
from the rough material. All that is 
required is a small 1-12 h. p. motor with 
a spindle on which can be placed, inter- 
changeably, an emery or carborundum 
wheel, an emery cloth wheel, and a 
leather buffer wheel for polishing. This 
is sufficient and the cost is small com- 
pared to the economy and pleasure of 
doing your own work, of wearing jewelry 
the rough 
There is a special joy in 


made by yourself from 
material. 
being the first owner, the virgin pro- 
prietor. 

That is what those real craftsmen, the 
Indians of the Southwest, do. 

Ninety per cent of the turquoise that 
is mined goes to these Indians. In other 
35,000 Indians up 
practically all of the turquoise mined in 
the world. The Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona have made in their 
time, millions of pieces of turquoise gem 
stones from the rough material and with 
no other tools than their hands and a 
flat stone on which they rub the tur- 
quoise. And they still work that way. 
One of Indians, a bit more 
ambitious than the rest, had bought a 
cheap kitchen grinding wheel that 
revolved in water on which he roughed 
out stones about as well as the average 
lapidary could do. I earned his ever- 
lasting gratitude by showing him how 


words, these use 


these 


McGAW 


to cover one side of the wheel with 
leather so that he could polish the 
stones. 

A Pueblo or Navajo Indian is a very 
poor one if he or she as the case may be, 
is not the owner of at least one long 
necklace of flat beads, several rings, ear 
pendants, bracelets and belt, all 
with mounted in 
Turquoise is found in Mexico, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Nevada and 
although every mine is located in a 
desert, miles from water, in a treeless 


set 


turquoise, silver. 


mountainous region, yet nevertheless 
had discovered and 
worked, many centuries before, by the 


every one been 
ancient races that once inhabited this 
Great Southwest. Other precious stones 
are also found in abundance in this 
region, opals, garnets, rubies and many 
others, but the Indians never used 
them and would not touch them, and 
this also applies to their ancestors back 
several thousand years, for no other 
stone than the turquoise is ever found 
in their old homes or in their graves. 

They thought so much of the tur- 
quoise that they called it by the name 
“Chal-cui-hui-tal,’’ which means “The 
highest and most valued thing in the 
world.” 

When we speak of Pueblo Indians, we 
mean those who live in houses in villages. 
Different villages sometimes have dif- 
ferent languages and habits, and maybe 
a different tribal name, but they are all 
called Pueblo, meaning village. They 
are all farmers, and all communistic, 
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TURQUOISE AND INDIANS 





being the originals and the only success- 
ful ones in the world today. They live 
in walled villages like forts, and even 
though the days of the fighting, stealing 
Apache Indian is gone for many years to 
come, yet the habit of centuries is still 
strong and they still build so that in 
case of attack, they can pull up their 
ladders and make warfare 
from the roofs of their fort-like towns. 
You cannot any break in their 
habits of a thousand years of warfare 
with the murderous hill tribes and they 
still look for their enemies to pounce 
down upon them and steal their jewelry, 
girls, corn and blankets. 


defensive 


see 


In these villages the Indians sit 
during the winters and grind out 
turquoise stones and then when the 
the smartest and 
shrewdest among them gather up the 
work and start off with wagons into the 
Navajo land on a trading trip. In two 
or three months they return laden with 
the fruits of their bargaining, mostly 
jewelry, blankets and buckskins, but they 
will trade for anything the Navajo has. 
There are Navajo Indians who have 
never seen a white man and never care 
whether they do or not, and the trading 


Summer comes on, 


they do with the Pueblo Indians is their 
only communication with the outside 
world. The Navajo land is almost as 
big as Ohio. But that is as far as the 
similarity goes. 

The Navajo then sets the stones in 
silver, beating up Mexican silver dollars, 
making bracelets, rings, pins, etc.; they 
are the silversmiths 
are the lapidaries. 


and the Pueblos 
Occasionally some 
Indians do both the making and the 
setting of the Thus 
trade wonderful art 
workers. 


gem. live and 


these and craft 
Employing only their hands 
and a few crude home-made tools they 
turn out beautiful jewelry, blankets, 
pottery and baskets. the 
work for the love of it, selling or trading 
only through necessity. And no Amer- 
ican home is complete that does not 
contain some of their work, for it is the 
only genuine American Art. 


Each does 


These Indians are natural sun wor- 
shippers, which is to be seen in their art 
designs in pottery and blankets and their 
love of the blue sky is to be noticed in 
their devotion to the turquoise for to 
them it is a bit of the blue 
that connects them with 
come. 


heavens 
the world to 
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An Early New England Carriage 


WALLACE E. HACKETT 


( LIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

one of our New England poets, 
wrote a poem on “the wonderful one- 
hoss shay,”’ which, no doubt, many of 
our boys have read. Do you recall how 
the deacon swore he would build a 
chaise that would beat anything in the 
country for strength and style, and that 
would last forever? And how, at last, 
he accomplished his task, and how much 
admiration this wonderful one-hoss shay 
attracted? Do you remember, too, how 
everybody ran to the window to see it 
when it went by, and how the boys ran 
to get out of the way? 

This style of carriage came into 
popular usage in New England about 
1800. It was a two-wheeled affair, 
usually drawn by one horse. It had a 
hood or top toit. The chaise was really 
modeled after the two-wheeled cart, but 
greatly improved, being planned solely 
for pleasure. It accommodated two 
people. 

How many boys are going to build a 
‘“‘one-horse shay,”’ as the deacon did, 
every part perfect and so well put to- 
gether that it will last for one hundred 
years? 

Directions: For the shafts take two 
pieces of soft wood, 14” thick, 7” long, 
34" wide. From one end of each shaft 
measure down 45¢"”, round these parts, 


KEY TO DRAWING 
D-1 Side view of carriage 
D-2 Top view of carriage 
D-3 Front view of carris ge 
D-4 Shaft 
D-5 Side and end view of side 
D-6 Side and end view of whee! 





slightly tapering them toward the end. 
The floor is a piece of wood 14” thick, 
23.” long, 144” wide, fastened to the 
shafts with six 4” brads, placed on the 
square ends of the shafts, having the 
shafts very close to the edges of the 
floor. Take another piece of 144” wood, 
115” long, 34” wide, for the dash-board, 
and nail with 14” brads to the front part 
of the floor, asin D-1. Next comes the 
axle. This requires a piece of wood 14” 
thick, 2144” long, 44” wide, and is nailed 
to the shaft, 144” from its rear end. 
For the back, take a piece of wood 4” 
thick, 234” long, 1144” wide; nail to the 
rear end of the floor with 4” brads. 

The sides are also made from 4” soft- 
wood, and are 234” long, 134” wide at 
the top, and 74%” wide at the bottom. 
Whittle out the sides as shown in D-5 
They are nailed to the edges of the floor 
and the back. The top is a piece of 
wood 14” thick, 134” long, and 179” 
wide, which is rounded as is shown in 
D-3 and D-9. Nail to sides and back 
with 14” brads. The seat is made from 
a piece of wood 14” thick, 11” long, and 
14” wide. Place in position and secure 
with two 14” brads, driven up through 
the floor. Finally take a piece of wood 
14” thick, 214” long, 144” wide, and nail 
to the shafts directly under the dash- 
board. 

D-7 Front and end view of dash-board 
D-8 Side and end view of back 

D-9 ‘Top and end view of top 

D-10 Top and end view of axle 

D-11 Top and end view of seat 


D-12 Front and end view of floor 
D-13 Top and end view of whiffle-tree 
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WORKING DRAWINGS FOR THE CARRIAGE. BOYS WILL ENJOY MAKING 
THIS “‘ONE-HORSE SHAY FOR THEIR LITTLE SISTER TO PLAY WITH 
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The Shaft Beautiful 


HENRY B. HAZARD 


OU who have stood awe-struck in 

the spray of Niagara’s thunderous 
current are similarly filled with solemn 
wonder as, looking upward from the 
grassy mound at the base of the Wash- 
ington Monument, you attempt to 
realize its massiveness and the sublime 
majesty and grandeur of the towering 
shaft as it rises up, up, straight into the 
vault of heaven. 

From numberless points throughout 
the capital city and the surrounding 
country it is strikingly visible. Whether 
it be viewed in all its stately height and 
the grace of its clean slenderness, or but 
a glimpse of its head in the clouds is 
caught through the tracery of the 
spreading trees, it is an inspiration. It 
is the end of a beautiful vista formed by 
the trees along Madison Place at 
Lafayette Square as seen from in front 
of the Dolly Madison mansion. What 
an appeal it must make to the occupant 
of the White House, watching over the 
destinies of our Nation, as he glimpses 
it a half-mile to the south, standing out 
clearly and boldly! 

The guidebook might correctly des- 
cribe it as an obelisk of fine-grained 
white marble, 555 feet high and 55 feet 
square at the base, erected at a cost of a 
million and a half dollars and dedicated 
as a memorial to that patriot, warrior, 
hero, and statesman, who, excepting 
Lincoln only, is known as the greatest 
of all Americans—George Washington. 

It may also be characterized accurate- 
ly as an upright, four-sided pillar, 
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gradually tapering as it rises to the 500 ; 
foot mark, where it is crowned by an 
aluminum-tipped pyramidion. As an 
example of engineering skill, it is reputed 
to be “the best piece of masonry in the 
world.” 

But if it be considered merely as an 
object of the sight-seer’s curiosity and 
the beholder perceives only the bare 
descriptive facts mentioned, he has 
missed the soul and voice of this beau- 
tiful structure—for finely designed 
buildings reveal God’s messages, just as 
do fragrant flowers and sweet singing 
birds—and one of its purposes, the en- 4 
nobling of thought and the inspiring to 
spiritual uplift, has not been attained. 

In its entire absence of anything 
spurious or artificial, it breathes honesty 
and genuineness throughout. Without 
elaboration, ornament or sculptured 
figures, devoid of relief or detail, lacking 
stylobate, base, capital or entablature, 
its rich simplicity and fineness make it 
an expression of perfectness in art. 

Although entirely different in con- 
ception, it compares favorably in sym- 
metry and proportion with that most 
perfect product of Athénian art, the 
Parthenon, whose delicacy of line is 
generally believed never to have been 
surpassed. Like that Grecian temple, 
it exemplifies the qualities possessed by 
the sturdy Doric style—a remarkable 
blending of solidity with refinement of 
line and proportion. Yet a knowledge 
of neither the principles of the noble 
science of architecture, nor a technical 




















PHOTOGRAPHY 5 7-39 WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
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AN ARTISTIC PICTURE OF THE MONUMENT THAT HAS BEEN THE MECCA OF TRAVELERS FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. ITS DIGNITY AND SIMPLICITY IS A FITTING TRIBUTE TO OUR FIRST PRESIDENT 
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understanding of the Five Orders is 
necessary to be able to sense and appre- 
ciate the character possessed by this pile, 
for that character appears in its design 
and in the trueness of the unbroken line. 
Perfect in conception and splendid in 
execution, it is highly finished, imposing 
and enduring, as eternal as the moun- 
tains, as everlasting as the hills. 

Severely plain and tall, it exhibits 
characteristics of our martyred Lincoln, 
yet it shows an indescribable delicacy, 
charm and grace in its simple but 
vigorous design that suggest the polished 
manliness of our first president. It is 
noble in its calm peace and quiet dignity. 
The Great Architect must have inspired 
in the mind of man such a classical 
design. 

Although of marble, it is far from 
being “dull and cold,”’ it is rather a 
“pillar of pearl,” blending smoothly 
with the elements that surround it. 
Whether it be seen looming dimly 
through the silent mists, or its arises 
are sharply outlined against the clear 
sky, whether the snow and sleet swirl 
about its cap and walls, or the warmth 
and brightness of the sun are reflected 
from its resplendent, glittering sides 
as from Galahad’s unscarred, silver- 


shining armor, it stands “steadfast as a 
tower, that doth not bend its stately 


summit to the tempest’s shock,” trans- 





figured, ‘“‘shining and tall and fair and 


straight.”’ 

And it has its moods; it is warm yet 
subdued at early morn, and cool, reso- 
lute and determined in the swelter of the 
mid-day heat. The glory of the sunset 
is reflected from its peak like the gold 
and rose tints from a snow-capped 
mountain top, and at night it is bathed 
in the moon’s soft light. At eventide 
its lengthening shadow quietly falls like 
a silent and holy benediction, and at all 
times it makes one feel as though a 
saintly woman’s beautiful arm were 
pointing toward God, a_ perpetual 
invitation to prayer. 

This beautiful work of art, an expo- 
nent of the truehuman spirit, exemplifies 
both Beauty and Truth in their highest 
sense. For Beauty is an assemblage of 
properties satisfying to the eye, the 
intellect, and the aesthetic faculty, and 
comprising in this instance dignity, 
charm and grace. And Truth is genu- 
ineness, sincerity and faithfulness. In 
architecture it is the avoidance of deceits 
and imitation; in religion it is righteous- 
ness. 

Noble examples of art, such as this, 
are worthy sources of inspiration to 
man for they appeal to his better self 
his real self—and the higher his appre- 
ciation the nearer to the divine has he 


risen. 
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MAKE UP YOUR MIND TO LOOK CLOSELY AT SOME 
- ONE BEAUTIFUL THING EVERY DAY, AND THUS LAY 


UP FOR YOURSELF A STORE OF DELIGHTFUL MEMORIES 
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Easter Lilies of Crepe Paper 


JANE LITTELL 


HE lovely Easter lily, so much to be 

desired for decorative purposes at 
this season of the year, may not always 
be secured in quantities large enough to 
make the church or 
bower of beauty. But lilies of paper 
may be made to take their place. Any 
girl or boy can make them by following 


the schoolroom a 


these directions: 
The necessary materials are: 


roll of fine white crépe paper 

roll of green crépe paper (for leaves) 
spool of No. 7 green covered flower wire 
spool of No. 10 white covered flower wire 
spool of No. 14 green covered flower wire 
stick of yellow sealing wax 

stick of pale green sealing wax 

tube of art paste 


eee est 


It is best to have all of the material 
cut and ready for use before the actual 
work of assembling the flower is begun. 
The first thing to do is to get a knife with 
a sharp point and a board on which you 
can cut out the petals and leaves. Next 
cut out a cardboard pattern of the lily 
and the leaf, using stiff cardboard that 
will be easy to draw the knife around, 
when you are cutting out the petals and 
leaves. 

The white crépe paper may be folded 
so that you can cut out a number of the 
lilies at one time, but before you cut, 
make sure that the grain of the paper 
runs the long way of the lily pattern. 
Cut out all of the lilies, and then make a 
cardboard pattern of the leaf, and cut 
out all of the green leaves, folding the 
paper as for the lilies, so that a number 


may be cut at the same time. For each 
lily, cut out six green leaves. 

Strips of green crépe must be cut, too, 
for winding the stems. These strips 
should be two inches wide, and must be 
cut across the grain of the paper. An 
easy way to cut the strips is to roll up the 
crépe paper after the leaves have been 
cut out, and cut off two inches from the 
end of the roll, just as if you were cut- 
ting a slice of bread. Then the edges 
of the green strips will be entirely even. 

The wires should all be cut and ready 
for use, too. Old shears are best for 
this, but don’t use mother’s best ones, 
for cutting wire dulls the cutting edge. 
Cut the white wires into pieces nine 
Cut the 
No. 14, or light weight green wire into 


inches long, six for each lily. 


pieces eight inches long, six for each lily. 
Cut one piece of this No. 14 wire six 
inches long for each lily, and six pieces 
of the same wire four inches long, for 
each lily. Then cut the heavy green 
wire for the stems into pieces eighteen 
inches long, one for each lily. 

With our materials all cut, we are 
ready to begin work on the centers. 
For these, we will use the four-inch green 
wires, and the yellow sealing wax. This 
work can be done in the kitchen, over the 
gas stove, or if there is no gas to be used, 
the sealing wax can be heated over a 
match. Heat the end of the stick of 
yellow sealing wax until it is almost 
ready to drip. Then with one of the 
four-inch green wires, touch the end of 
the yellow sealing wax so that one or 
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two drops adhere to the wire. Wet your 
thumb and first finger, so the sealing 
wax will not stick, and shape the hot 
wax until it looks like the illustration. 
The dab of yellow sealing wax ought to 
be about half an inch long and an eighth 
of an inch wide. Make enough of these 
to allow five to each lily. 

There is only one green center to each 
lily. It is made much the same as the 
yellow one, except that it has about five 
times as much sealing wax. Take one 
of the four-inch wires, melt the green 
sealing wax and apply about three drops 
to the end of the wire, the same as you 


did with the yellow sealing wax. When 








GREEN 








5 


this has hardened, as it will in a moment 
or two, heat the stick of sealing wax 
again, and form a ball on the end of the 
green wax already on the wire. Then 
bend the wire at right angles at the end 
of the wax, and your green center is 
ready for use. Make all of the centers 
at one sitting. 

The next thing to do is to wire all of 
the lilies. 
inch white wires, which will wire two 


Take a dozen of the nine- 


lilies, and cover the wires with paste, 
applying it with a broad flat brush while 
holding the bundle of wires by one end. 
Lay the pasted wires on a plate and us¢ 
them quickly, before the paste can dry. 
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Pick them up one at a time, and apply 
one in the center of each petal as shown 
by the straight lines in the lily pattern. 
Allow the extra length of wire to project 
beyond the base of the petal. It will 
help in fastening the flower together 
later. After wiring the petals, treat 
the green leaves in the same manner, 
with the green wire. 

Now we can begin to form the flowers. 
Bring the edges of the petals together 
with the wires on the outside, and paste 
them together about half way up, form- 
ing the flower. Insert five of the yellow 
centers and one of the green, together 
with the end of one of the heavy eight- 
een-inch green wires. Now take one of 
the six-inch green wires, which is cut 
and ready for use, and wind it tightly 
about the base of the lily,and around the 
ends of the projecting white wires 

Fold the green crépe paper strips 
lengthwise down the center, and wind 
carefully and tightly about the base of 
the lily, with the folded edge showing. 
Hold the crépe paper loosely and slant- 
ing downward with the left hand, 
twisting the wire with the forefinger and 
thumb of the right hand. Insert the 
ends of six leaves in the winding of each 


JFOO0DOOOOOOOODoDooooocrL 


stem, at equal distances apart, the first 
one being wrapped with the base of the 
lily. Use a dot of paste to fasten the 
end of the winding strip. 

Bend the petals of the lily backward, 
opening them out and shaping them. 
Bend the leaves backward a very little, 
and shape them, and the beautiful paper 
flower is finished. 

If the lilies are to be used in one’s 
home, a distinctive touch may be given 
by making the green centers of crépe 
paper, pasted onto the green wires, and 
filling the green paper with perfumed 
cotton. To make these centers, cut 
circles of pale green crépe paper about 
Wad up the per- 
fumed cotton into a ball as large as the 
end of your little finger, and twist the 
Then 
wet the edge of the circle of green paper 
with art paste, pick up the wire with the 
cotton on the end, place the cotton in 
the center of the green paper, and twist 
the paper around the wire stem until it 
is in the shape of the green center in the 
illustration. Bend as directed for the 
wax center. 


three inches across. 


end of the green wire around it. 


A bunch of these lilies makes a nice 
Easter gift. 











An artist is the confidante of nature; the trees, 
the plants, talk to him like friends; the old gnarled 
oaks speak to him of their kindliness to the human 
race whom they protect beneath their sheltering 
be branches; by the singing tones of their petals each 
blossom midst the grass is a friendly word addressed 
to him by nature. —Rodin 
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Your Ten Handsomest Neighbors 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


OW many butterflies and moths 
do you know by sight? Ten of 
each? Yes? Well now, name them. 
Oh, you can’t 
even those with a very good knowledge 
of their out-of-doors, can actually name 
and describe ten moths and butterflies. 
Now July is a good month for seeing 
these airy folk and learning to name 
without a net, as Emerson would 


and very few persons, 


them 
have us name the birds, without a gun. 

No, let’s not begin to ‘‘collect”’ this 
year—next year perhaps, when we know 
more, we may start in with our butter- 
fly net and cyanide jar; but for this year 
we want no skull and crossbones in our 
lunch box. We 
are learning to live, and learning to let 


Nor do we need them. 


live, also. 

Have you a cabbage patch? Well, 
here you will find little butterfly No. 1 
the yellow or white “cabbage butter- 
fly” with the round, black spots on its 
wings. But this little fellow is a big 
nuisance; its grubs being the light green 
worms that riddle the cabbage leaves 
and must be killed, alas! 

No. 2 is the 
Monarch, with the black wing margins 
and whitish spots which you will always 
find on the milkweed blossoms or down 
in New Jersey on the “‘ butterfly weed.”’ 
This lovely creature is also called the 
‘“‘milkweed butterfly.” 

There is another orange-brown and 
black butterfly just a little smaller than 
the Monarch. You can scarcely tell 
it from the Monarch, except for an 


glorious red-brown 


extra black band across the posterior 
this is the well-known 
We will call the Viceroy 


(hind) wings 
“Viceroy.” 
No. 3. 

No. 4 is yellow—the big yellow tiger 
(because it is yellow with black marks) 
swallow-tail—because its hind wings, 
instead of being round like the Mon- 
arch’s, are somewhat like the forks of a 
swallow’s tail. This is the big yellow 
butterfly you saw in spring on the lilacs 
and which you now see flitting like a 
wavering autumn leaf in the tall, still 
woods of July. 

No. 5. You will often see a big, 
blackish butterfly with a forked or 
swallow-tail flying about the garden, 
especially about the carrots, parsnips, 
and parsley plants, where you will also 
find its dazzlingly striped caterpillars 
feeding. This is the black swallow-tail 
with two bands or lines of yellow spots, 
one down the margins and the other 
near the middle of the wings; and red 
“eye-spots’’ near the inner margin of the 
hind wings. His other name is “As- 
terias”’ butterfly. 

No. 6. Very much like Asterias is 
the Green-clouded swallow-tail or Troilus 
butterfly, whose caterpillar you find in 
September, feeding on the sassafras 
leaves. 

No. 7 is the Mourning Cloak or 
Antiope butterfly, which you saw early 
in the cold spring, feeding on the oozing 
sap of fresh-cut stumps, and in little 
groups, later on in the summer, about 
mud-puddles in the road. Antiope is ¢ 
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INSECT LIFE 12 BUTTERFLIES 














HOW MANY BOYS AND GIRLS KNOW THESE BUTTERFLIES WHEN THEY SEE THEM? DE- 
SIGNERS OBTAIN MANY OF THEIR BEST IDEAS FROM THESE GAILY COLORED TRAVELERS 
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FIVE TRIANGULAR TRAVELERS 





large, dark brown butterfly, with ragged 
edged wings margined with yellow. It 
sleeps during the winter. 


No.8. On the thistles and milkweeds 
you will find the Great Spangled 
Fritellary—a dull-yellow, brown- 


spotted, round-winged butterfly with 
silvery spots and spangles on the under- 
side of the wings. It is easily seen, for 
this is the large butterfly that always 
closes up its wings above its body when 
at rest upon a flower. 

No. 9. Found almost everywhere, is 
the Red Admiral. 
with dark red-purple and black wings, 
banded with yellow-red, the upper ones 
with several white spots near their tips. 
The under side quite defies description. 
It is mottled and banded and dotted in 


He is of medium size 


The bands and dots 
on the upper wing look almost as if they 
had ‘struck through’’ from the other 
side. 

No. 10. The Painted Beauty. There 
is a Painted Lady too, of medium size, 
upper surface of wings blackish-brown, 
marked heavily and irregularly with 


wondrous fashion. 


orange, and a few small black and white 
the wings beneath are heavily 
threaded with white, 
brown, and gray with a series of small, 


spots ; 
marbled and 
peacock-eye spots before the margin. 
The Painted Beautyis found everywhere 
in the United States and is very like the 
Painted Lady except that it 
pair, only, of unequal large peacock- 


has a 


Here are Five Triangular Travelers 


traveler that 
Can you put A and B 
together to make it? 

Il. Is a triangular traveler that 
travels on water. Can you put A, B, C, 
D, and E together to make it? 

III. Is a triangular traveler that 
travels in the air. Cut the rectangles 
in two on the dividing lines. This gives 
eight triangles. Can you put them to- 
gether with the two circles to make the 
traveler? 


triangular 
travels on water. 


I. Is a 


eyes on the under side of the hind 
wings. 

IV. Is a triangular traveler that 
travels in the water. Cut the rect- 


angles apart on the dividing lines. This 
gives six triangles. Can you put them 
together with the large triangle A and 
the circle to make the traveler? 

V. Is a triangular traveler that 
travels on land. Cut the rectangles on 
the dividing lines. This gives six tri- 
angles. Can you put them together 
with the two circles and make this land 
traveler? 
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FIVE TRIANGULAR TRAVELLERS — to Traver on water 
One INwaTeR ONE IN THE AIR AND ONE-ON LAND. 
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THE UPPER PANEL ON THIS PAGE GIVES FIVE PUZZLES TO WORK OUT. BELOW ARE THE ANSWERS. 
SKETCH THESE IN CHALK ON THE BOARD AND SEE HOW MANY OF YOUR PUPILS CAN WORK THEM OUT. 
ANSWERS CAN BE PUT ON THE BOARD THE NEXT DAY 
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Perpetuating Biblical Pottery 


JANE HILL 


“And behold he wrought a work on the 
wheels, a vessel of clay—as seemed good 


to the potter to make it.”’ 


'T IS over two thousand years since 
Jeremiah wrote that, and in all these 
centuries there has been no deviation 
from the original method of making 
pottery in Bible lands. However, were 
it not for American Relief workers the 
ancient pottery forms would have be- 
come extinct, because practically all the 
pottery as well as the potter’s wheels 
have been demolished during the last 
five years of war and famine. 

In the ancient city of Erivan, the 
‘apital of Armenia, war orphans under 
the care of the Near East Relief are 
being taught how to use the potter’s 
wheel of antiquity to supply pots for 
relief rations, and at the same time to 
perpetuate the industry. The type of 
wheel that Jeremiah knew is used and 
the clay supply comes from the banks 
on Mount Ararat which provided water 
jars for the descendants of Noah. 

Set in a mud-and-wood frame, the 
wheels whirl horizontally on upright 
spindles, the upper wheel spinning the 
clay in the potter’s hands and the lower 
wheel turning the upper in answer to the 
treading of the potter’s foot. This 
primitive machinery at Erivan has seen 
so many vicissitudes that it no longer 
supplies perfect vessels, so American 
Relief workers are planning to build 


another wheel, adding ball bearings 


and devices not included in the me- 
chanics of Biblical days. 


It is astonishing to note the aptitude 


of the children in making pottery. 
They evince a skill at the earliest 
instruction that is almost uncanny 


which is probably to be expected when 
one remembers that pottery making is 
really their heritage handed down for 
hundreds of years. 

Some of the children display marked 
ability as sculptors in trying to orna- 
the plain jars. Unfortunately 
conditions are such in this famine land 
that art of any kind finds little encour- 
agement. The best relief workers can 
do is to train children to carry on until 
industries are again re-established so 
that they will be ready to take their 
the life of the 


ment 


places in economic 
country. 

After all the paramount interest of 
Americans in clay makingisman-making. 
The sixteen year old orphan potters, 
who are being trained to set up shops to 
replace the broken pitchers and jars of 
Armenia, Georgia and Azerbaijan are 
also receiving instruction in American 
ideals and American standards of living. 

Altogether there are about 100,000 
dependent children in the Near East 
under American care, who are being 
trained to perpetuate the native crafts, 
the principal ones being pottery and 
weaving. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY -8 IN BIBLE LANDS 











UPPER PICTURE, LITTLE ARMENIAN POTTERS AT WORK MAKING BOWLS AND JARS LOWER 
PICTURE, A SCENE IN BOKHARA, WHERE JARS PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN EVERYDAY LIF! 
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A Good Way to Study History 


INDIANOLA WILLCUTS 


T IS the aim in the Morgan Park 

School to correlate the work through- 
out the building, as far as possible, with 
Industrial Arts. 

Last year, for example, the 5A Grade 
was studying Grecian History. This 
same grade chose Grecian Architecture 
for their problem in Industrial Arts. 

Each child collected all the material 
he could find and brought it to class. 
Several days of discussion followed. 
Then a miniature plan was made of 
the Parthenon, to be modelled in clay. 
Each child modelled a Doric column. 
One of the boys acting as foreman, with 
two helpers, made the base. As each 
column was finished, the boys passed 
judgment upon it and, if it was well 
made, set it in place. 

The result was the Parthenon of the 
print shown here. 

While the work on the Parthenon 
was being completed, one boy modelled 
“The Porch of the Maidens’’; another 
modelled the ‘“‘Temple of the Winged 
Victory.”’ 


All of these models were carried to the 
Auditorium where interesting stories 
about them were told. 

At the same time, the 6B Grade was 
studying Roman History. That grade 
chose Roman Architecture for its prob- 
lem in Industrial Arts. 

A plan was made of the Coliseum; a 
head contractor chosen, and, after many 
difficulties were and much 
hard work done, a clay model was 
finished, with miniature gladiators and 
animals in the arena. 

At the same time, one boy made an 
excellent model of the ‘Arch of Con- 
stantine”’; another, the “‘ Arch of Titus’’; 
and another “‘The Temple of Saturn.’’ 
These models were likewise taken to the 
Auditorium and a description given of 
sach. 

The children worked hard to get every 
model good enough to be carried to the 
Auditorium so that the story of each 
might be told there. 

Both the pupil and audience, we find, 
get much information from such pro- 


overcome 





THE TAJ MAHAL, AFTER BEING SET UP BY THE PUPILS 
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WILLCUTS 


A GOOD WAY TO STUDY HISTORY 





jects; the pupils, in addition, gaining 
inspiration to do good work of like 
character. 

In the spring the boys were eager to 
make bird houses. They made and 
sold about one hundred and _ thirty 
houses. Only five types of houses were 
used—those that had been “tried out”’ 
and found entirely satisfactory. Many 
girls also became interested and turned 
out good pieces of work. 


THe Taj MAHAL 


As a climax to our work in architec- 
ture for the year, the eighth grade 
modelled the Taj Mahal in clay. 

Every bit of information that each 
child could get was brought to class and 
discussed. All this information was 
taken to the English class and the result 
was a collection of real live stories of the 
Taj. 

Plans were then made, and the work 
of modelling began in the Industrial 
Arts class. The main part of the tomb 
was made of solid clay, with doors and 
windows dug out. Each dome and 
minaret was modelled separately and 
applied to the main part _by means of 
slip. 





THE 


PARTHENON 


The landscape gardeners used dried 
yarrow, dyed green, for the trees in the 
background and dyed sponges for the 
trees in the foreground. The pool in 
front of the Taj was represented by glass 
laid over bright blue paper. The 
designs at each side were cut from gray 
paper and laid on the sand. 

An especially fine program was ar- 
ranged for the Auditorium in June. 
“The Taj Mahal” was one number on 
the program. Pictures of the Taj were 
thrown on the screen and the story was 
told by two pupils, as a result of their 
fine work in the English class. 

The model of the Taj was moved into 
the hall so that all the guests might see 
it. 





BOYS AND GIRLS MAKING BIRD HOUSES. 


OVER A HUNDRED OF THESE WERE SOLD 
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Helps for Primary and Grade Teachers 


THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE 


NORMAL 


CONDUCTED UNDER 


THE SUPERVISION OF MISS JESSIE TODD OF THE 


ART DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Transportation 


JESSIE TODD 


W EK ALL know that little children 
learn best by 


studying things 
with which they are familiar. Having 


learned about home conditions, they 
can study the relation of their town or 
community to the country in general and 
In Duluth, when 


the boats start to come through the ice 


to the whole world. 


in the Spring, the children are all very 
interested in talking about the boats. 
We took advantage of this interest to 
teach the subject of transportation. 
Children in the primary grades con- 
of the Aerial 
Bridge with the large Hill blocks, which 
furnished a fine medium for representing 


structed a small copy 


it. The children are very interested by 


the unique structure of this bridge, 
through which all boats on the Great 
Lakes must pass, as Duluth is at the 
head of navigation on the lakes. 
Children brought pieces of wood to 
school, and designed boats themselves. 
These boats were painted with house 
paint, in order to look as real as possible. 
They designed the trucks and other 
vehicles of transportation, using boxes, 
pieces of wood, and nails for building 
materials. Some pictures are shown 


here of the children with their own 


products. 

Transportation was taken up in its 
relation to community life as shown in 
the pictures of the children with paper 





BOATS OF ALL 


SHAPES 


500 


AND SIZES MADE BY 


SCHOOL CHILDREN OF DULUTH 








ILLUSTRATION 2 3 TRANSPORTATION 

















4 PAGE SHOWING THE VARIED METHODS USED TO ILLUSTRATE BOOKLETS ON TRANSPORTATION 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, Aj 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 A TRAVEL BOOK 

















S KUOGING GN CHINKEr New Tes@’s DAY THE COIN RRR CHTLONEN, DeeserD oF 
TEER FEST CLOTHts, ARE SEPT BtDtKS “pemtsu as saRaW 


ONCE PROPERLY STARTED, THE CHILDREN TAKE DELIGHT IN LOOKING UP PICTURES TO PASTE INTO 
TRAVEL BOOKS. THIS IS A MOST EDUCATING AND BROADENING PROJECT FOR EITHER PRIMARY OR 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES. IT CAN BE EXTENDED ALMOST INDEFINITELY 
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TODD 


TRANSPORTATION 





constructed objects, such as: Van Com- 
pany, Ice Company, Laundry, Milk, ete. 

The children studied many fine 
pictures, related artistically to the sub- 
ject of transportation, such as: Fog 
Warning, by Winslow Homer; Helping 
Hand, by Renouf. The following are 
copies of several compositions about the 
picture, A Helping Hand. 

‘*The man looks like Mary’s grandfather- 
He wears a hat like that and he smiles the 
same way. He lets you ride with him some- 
times when he goes fishing. 

Jor Brenson.’’ 

‘*This picture looks like Park Point. I 
have ridden in a boat like this many times. 
He is letting the little girl think she is helping. 

Mary Swicx.’’ 

‘*My father has a hat like this man’s. I 
have gone out rowing with my father early in 
the morning before the sun is shining real 


bright. Pete BupyYnskI.’’ 
For problems in industrial art, the 
children made little books in which 


XXX 


THE 





AERIAL 


some of them sketched pictures, while 
others pasted in pictures of various 
aspects of transportatfon all over the 
world. They also made posters of ore 
cars, of boats, etc. In the clay model- 
ling problem, the children made bowls, 
decorating them with a border of boats 
and similar subjects. 

In this project, the children have had 
practice in picture study, paper cutting, 
drawing, collecting of pictures, con- 
struction with blocks, wood, paper, and 
clay. 

Reference quoted: ‘‘General Methods 
of Teaching in Elementary Schools,” 
Parker, of Educational 
Methods in the University of Chicago. 

“Subject matter should be organized 
around certain large meaningful topics 
instead of consisting of isolated encylo- 
pedic details.” 

“Subject matter should be organized 
as pupils learn it best.”’ 


Professor 


ey we 
Te 


x 
’ 


, 
: 
i 
X 
, 


BRIDGE 
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TRANSPORATION 3 - LIGHTHOUSES 











SHOWING TWO PAGES OF A TRANSPORTATION BOOKLET DESCRIBING LIGHTHOUSES. SUCH 
PROBLEMS AROUSE THE INTEREST OF THE CHILDREN AND SHARPEN THEIR OBSERVATION 
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TRANSPORTATION 3 SAILBOATS 





” a Aflernt 
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SAILBOATS ARE ALWAYS PICTURESQUE. SOME ARE MORE SO THAN OTHERS, AND NOT ALL 
ARE ALIKE AS THE PUPILS SOON LEARN WHEN THEY MAKE UP THEIR TRAVEL BOOKS 
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TRANSPORTATION 3 5-7 A TRAVEL BOOK 





Pete SS cut Cab ee 


/ elephant. af LaAwet’ JLtn 

SPR fLcple A ee 

Cn the sav 

bact try Wit Circus 
Fe AMALL, 


Rye LES 


Tra apie lation 


—_—— 


/AAVlds ANEQ?IA 
ACLOSS, Port anea 3 


Cat UY, y Aut. OXL9IV 


Car ly Ale Loadl, 





ANIMALS ALL DO THEIR SHARE TOWARDS HELPING THE TRAVELER. HERE WE HAVE PAGES 
SHOWING AN ELEPHANT, DONKEY, CAMEL AND A TEAM OF OXEN ALL USED IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 
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TRANSPORTATION 3 30 BOATS AND BRIDGES 








SOME OF THE YOUNG CRAFTSMEN AND THEIR PRODUCTS. ABOVE IS A BRIDGE BUILT 
OF BLOCKS. BELOW IS AN IMPORTANT EVENT, THE LAUNCHING OF A NEW STEAMSHIP 
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The Ski Babies 


LOUISE CLARK 


HESE Ski Babies should be traced 
and cut out of fairly thick paper. 
If folded in the center, both sides can 
Paste the 


be cut at the same time. 


feet on the skis between dotted lines. 
Curl skis at tip by drawing over sharp 
edge of scissors. Seeillustration opposite. 

Place a firm sheet of very smooth 

















paper on an inclined plane. Bend the 
figures backward so that they stand up 
straight while the skis are in line with 
the paper. By moving the paper slight- 
ly, you can make the Ski Babies coast 
down without upsetting. Perhaps you 
can make them jump and land upright 
as real ski people do in Scandinavia. 
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A Wood Carrier 


FREDERICK WHITNEY 


F YOU have to bring in the kindling 

or wood for the fireplace, as some of 
us frequently do, here is a good scheme 
for the purpose. 

Take an old rug or a piece of carpet- 
ing: cut a square one foot, six inches, 
two feet, or even larger; cut two corners 
as shown in the drawing; and bind with 
heavy braid, or overcast with twine. 
the the carpeting 
depends upon the length of the sticks 
you have to carry. 
square, and | 
inches from the corners where the tri- 


Of course size of 
Mine was two feet 


measured about seven 
angles were cut off. 


Now find two strips of strong leather 


about two feet in length, and an inch or 
two inches wide, and attach these where 
shown in the drawing. You may use 


rivets, or if you have an awl and a 


shoemaker’s needle and thread, you may 
An old 


trunk strap or heavy shawl strap is ex- 


sew the strips to the corners. 


cellent for this use. 

Lay the carrier upon the floor, place 
the sticks of wood upon it, parallel with 
the diagonal drawn in the pattern, take 
the handles together, and the wood will 
be held firmly in place. Even with your 
good suit on, you can carry the wood 


without soiling vour clothes. 




















PLAN OF THE WOOD CARRIER. 
BIG HELP TO THE BOY 
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THIS IS EASILY 
WHO IS ALWAYS BRINGING 





MADE 


AND A 
IN WOOD 








ILLUSTRATION 2 14 HORSES AND DOGS 
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EASY STEPS IN DRAWING A HORSE 





ee le, 


am 


a he 
[\ | 


KR Good WAY TO DRAW A DOG 























DON’T SAY A HORSE OR A DOG IS HARD TO DRAW UNTIL YOU HAVE 
TRIED THESE. IF THEY SUIT YOU, THEN TRY THEM ON YOUR CLASS. 
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EASTER CARDS 
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EASTER 
GREETINGS 
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EASTER 
GREETINGS 
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A HAPPY 


FASTER 

















EASTER CHICKS 


HERE ARE SOME NOVEL EASTER CHICKS MADE FROM CUT PAPER BY THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW 
LONDON, CONN. SCHOOLS, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS A. S. BISHOP, ART SUPERVISOR LET THE 
CHILDREN INVENT NEW COSTUMES FOR THEIR EASTER CHICKS 
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